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Pessimisme et individualisme. Par G. Palante. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1914. 

— pp. vi, 166. 

The object of this little book is to trace a parallel between pessimism and 
individualism, to show that both arise from a sense of the insupportable 
pressure, disharmony, tyranny, hypocrisy, and futility of the social medium. 
With this aim in view, the writer subjects to a brief, but penetrating, analysis 
the several varieties of pessimism which he recognizes. Romantic pessimism 
(Obermann, Rene, Byron, Leopardi, Heine, Vigny, Schopenhauer) involves 
an anti-social despondence, radically individualistic. Historic pessimism, 
nostalgically retrospective, as in de Gobineau and Nietzsche, remains anti- 
social so long as it remains pessimistic, so long as it compares the disgusting 
present with the glorious past, Persian or Hellenic. It grows less individual- 
istic as it grows more optimistic, in anticipating the future epoch of the super- 
man. Misanthropic or realistic pessimism, born of a cynical acquaintance 
with human fraud and imbecility (Schopenhauer, Stirner, Swift, Voltaire, 
Stendhal, Merimee, Taine, etc.) presupposes or engenders contemplative 
isolation: scorn for men involves separation from men. Irrationalism (Goethe, 
Schopenhauer, Materlinck, Bergson, Stirner, von Hartmann, Guyau, Rabelais, 
le Dantec, etc.) does not necessarily lead to individualism, nor even to pes- 
simism. It is not always sufficiently emotional to incite an anti-social revolt. 
But, if it does not conduce to positive individualism, it does result in a negative 
attitude towards social ends: irrationalistic nihilism is likely to express itself 
in a spectacular, 'dilettanti' individualism, sneering at the stupid, illogical 
world. Scientific pessimism, as the author labels the dissatisfaction resulting 
from the realization of the inevitable limits of scientific procedure (Jean Finot, 
Paul Bourget) cannot with certainty be said to have individualistic implica- 
tions. Finally theological pessimism (Anatole France's Les opinions de M. 
Jirome Coignard, Brunetiere) is a recognition of the contrarieties of human 
nature, and depends to a certain degree on irrationalistic pessimism, leading in 
some cases to a similar social dilettantism. 

Of all the varieties of pessimism analyzed by the author, the romantic 
seems most certainly to imply individualism. The more intellectualistic 
varieties are less certainly individualistic, but, M. Palante reminds us, they 
are also less genuinely pessimistic. The only true pessimism is the pessimism 
of sentiment, and that is why it is naturally accompanied by individualism. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
Clark University. 

Esprits logigues et esprits faux. Par Fr. Paulhan. Second Edition. Paris, 

Felix Alcan, 1914. — pp. 388. 

The present edition of this book is substantially a reprint of the first edition, 
which appeared in 1896. The author in his introductory note comments on 
this fact, saying, that if he were to re-write the book he would very probably 
write it otherwise, but that on the whole there would be no essential changes 
in the underlying thoughts. To the reviewer it seems strange that this lapse 
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of eighteen years, just because of its richness in individual psychology, should 
not have changed the author's treatment of his subject. The modern psy- 
chology of individual differences is certainly not old, but its youth has been 
vigorous and of sufficient consequence to command the attention of any 
writer, even although he should only approach the border of his subject. This 
latter is the case with the book under review. It cannot be classed as indi- 
vidual psychology, although it bears that guise. Yet there is no reference to 
Binet; Stern and the Germans are not mentioned in any way, and about the 
only two English references are to Galton's Inquiry into the Human Faculty, 
and to Abercrombie's Concerning the Intellectual Powers. The book shows no 
influence of the objective methods of modern psychology, and no strictly 
systematic observations seem to have been employed in arriving at the various 
types of intelligence set up by the author. These latter are in fact deduced 
from a priori standards — possible ideals of perfection with appropriate 
gradations downward. 

It is not psychology but rather characterology, and if we accept the book 
as such it certainly makes delightful reading, because of its literary style and 
literary method. Minds, according to the author, differ as to the matter or 
the quality of their images and ideas (whether auditory, visual, etc.), and also 
as to the form of their thoughts. It is this latter aspect of mind that is dealt 
with, because it is as indispensable as the former and possesses perhaps a 
greater interest. It is contended that it is of more importance to know 
whether the intellect is true or false, fine or gross, credulous or reflective, and 
so on, than to know whether it uses auditory, motor or visual images. 

The principle of classification which the author lays down is the degree of 
logic or the quantity of systematization given to ideas. This leads to the 
main division of intellectual types into logical and illogical minds. 

Previous to this, however, there is a section devoted to the relation between 
the intelligence and the feelings, as viewed from the point of view as to what 
types of individuals may be found in this connection. Here we discover on 
the one hand those whose intelligence is entirely at the beck and call of desire, 
of feeling, of passion; and on the other hand those in whom intellect is supreme, 
where in fact there is nothing but a brain served by the bodily organs, as with 
Spinoza and Descartes. Between these two extremes we have all possible 
transition stages, and in the evolution of intelligence we can trace the one 
type going over into the other. We must begin with desires and feelings, for 
ideas are at first intimately connected with our desires. All ideas owe their 
origin to an imperfection, to a defective adaptation. As long as the affective 
act fulfils adequately the needs of the body, the idea does not become detached 
or independent. Changes and shocks are necessary to provoke new ideas 
and new systems of ideas, and hence the origin of art, religion and science. 
To the reviewer it seems interesting to compare this with Freud's theory of 
the sublimation of the sexual instinct. 

In this way we can trace the evolution from the lowest type up to the 
highest, and then from the highest we are plunged back again into the lowest, 
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for ideas go down again into society and become new desires, and thus the 
circle is begun anew. 

Disregarding now the feelings and sentiments, and paying attention solely 
to the logical aspect of mind (and logic is held to be the general form of sys- 
tematic association), we can distinguish also a series of types. Here we can 
range from the imbecile to the genius, from the great systematizers such as 
Comte to the ' well-informed' people, and then a little lower to the people of 
' bon sens,' and ultimately down to the imbecile, who is not yet entirely devoid 
of all logic. But then again there are sub-types and extra types, such as the 
specialists, where one part of the mind may be fenced off and given over to the 
dominion of a merciless logic, whereas the rest of the mind is not subject to 
this sway. The same individual may, in fact, belong to many different types 
according to the standpoint from which we view him. There are the extrem- 
ists, where logic may exist to a high degree but where it is used only to twist 
everything so that it shall conform to their point of view. The different kinds 
of association in accordance with the old division into contrast, contiguity and 
similarity, are ajso made use of in order to deduce therefrom another set of 
different mental types. 

The illogical minds are divided into three types: (i) the fallacious reasoners; 
(2) those possessing a multiplicity of systems split off from each other; (3) 
the frivolous and puerile. In this connection reference is made to dreams and 
the kind of intelligence found in them. Delboeuf alone is referred to. The 
influence of Freud has not made itself felt in the author's treatment of this 
part of the subject. Later on, in the part dealing with the mental processes 
of the insane, the author sheds little light upon the subject, treating them 
entirely negatively as merely showing a lack of logic. Pathological states 
are referred to briefly, but no real study is attempted. 

Scattered throughout the book are numerous examples taken from literature 
and philosophy, which are used to illustrate the various types, and even al- 
though one may not always agree with the author, yet these illustrations 
certainly add charm and interest to the work. 

Rudolf Pintner. 
Ohio State University. 

Gegenstandstheoretische Grundlagen der Logik und Logistik. By Ernst Mally. 

Leipzig, 1912. — pp. 87. 

The author of this study is known for his contribution to the co-operative 
volume Untersuchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie edited by 
Meinong. The aim of the study is to develop certain fundamental ideas of 
logic by means of Meinong's doctrine of objectives. By an objective is under- 
stood the unitary object of an act of judgment. There is a symbolic treatment 
of logical relations, of which inclusion, in the two forms of subsumption as 
between class and class or class and thing, and implication, as between objective 
and objective or objective and case, is taken to be fundamental. The logic 
of classes is based on the logic of objectives. The advantage of the idea of the 



